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A History of Rome during the Later Republic and Early Principate. 

By A. H. J. Greenidge, M.A., D.Litt. I. From the Tribunate 

of Tiberius Gracchus to the Second Consulship of Marius, B. C. 

133-104. (London: Methuen and Company. 1904. Pp. xiv, 

508.) 

This work, which the author tells us in his preface is to be ex- 
tended to six volumes, is apparently to contain the summing up of the 
results of Dr. Greenidge's work during the past decade in a field in 
which he has been one of the more prolific of English writers. His 
Infamia in Roman Law, published in 1894, showed what the author 
could do in the way of grouping together the isolated facts in regard to 
this peculiar institution of the Roman law and presenting them in such 
a way as to show the full moral and social significance of a national 
" rule of manners ". The more pretentious Legal Procedure of Cicero's 
Time, published in 1901, makes a thorough study of the legal institu- 
tions of the republic and differentiates them from the same or similar 
ones described in our later legal sources. We may expect, when Dr. 
Greenidge comes to this period in his History, to find him using the 
results of this work as a foundation for the history of the times, just 
as he used for the volume now before us the little book of sources pub- 
lished in 1903 under the title of Sources for Roman History (see this 
Review, IX, 851-852). According to the provisional plan for the 
entire work, the second volume is to end with the first consulship of 
Pompey and Crassus, 70 B. C. ; the third, with the death of Caesar; the 
fourth is to include the third civil war and the rule of Augustus ; while 
the last two volumes are to carry the story to the accession of Vespasian. 

The author offers no excuse for beginning a six-volume work on 
this comparatively limited epoch in the history of Rome; possibly be- 
cause he thinks the work may be its own apology, if the succeeding 
volumes are as well done as the first one; possibly because he feels that 
no excuse is necessary for attempting to cover properly the period that 
Mommsen the Great left inadequately considered. Certainly the period 
chosen is an entity demanding separate treatment, extending as it does 
from the beginning of the revolution in the later republic, when Tiberius 
Gracchus drew the issue sharply between the two conflicting theories 
as to the seat of sovereignty in the state, and extending to the year 
when, as Tacitus says, "the secret of empire got out, that the princeps 
could be chosen elsewhere than at Rome ". Mommsen's History, which 
brings us to the death of Caesar, seems likely to remain a magnificent 
torso, though our hopes were aroused by reports at the time of Momm- 
sen's death in regard to the probability of its having been completed in 
manuscript. A new edition of Merivale has been promised for some 
years but is not yet forthcoming, and George Long's Decline of the 
Roman Republic has always been one of the books that we admire but 
do not read. A proper consideration of the period coming at the con- 
junction of Long with Merivale, bringing together in one whole what 
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may well be called the history of the origin and development of the 
principate, is a desideratum, even though such a work extends to six 
volumes in these days of tabloid literature. 

The author does not attempt to give a resume of the political his- 
tory leading up to the time of the Gracchi, for the reason which he 
himself assigns, namely, that he has already treated the subject in his 
Roman Public Life, and that a sufficient knowledge of it may be 
assumed on the part of the reader. He devotes his first chapter, instead, 
to the social and economic history of Rome and begins his story proper 
with Tiberius Gracchus. 

In this period of revolution the constitution was violated so often 
that it practically ceased to be, and constitutional history was sup- 
planted by the life-histories of successive dominating personalities in 
the state. The economic and social disturbances broke the bonds of 
the old constitution, and economic and social forces carried these 
dominating personalities along in their extra- legal, if not illegal, careers. 
Dr. Greenidge keeps these significant facts constantly in the foreground. 
In discussing the deposition of Octavius, the tribune who opposed 
Tiberius Gracchus, he says (p. 127) : " This could hardly be based on 
considerations of abstract justice, although, as we shall see, an attempt 
was made by Tiberius Gracchus to give it even this foundation. Could 
it be based on convenience? Obviously, as Gracchus saw, his act was 
the only effective means of removing a deadlock created by a consti- 
tution which knew only magistrates and people and had effectively 
crippled both." 

The importance of the political leader is shown, too, by Dr. Green- 
idge in the extended treatment given the Jugurthine war. This pic- 
turesque episode in Roman history is of lasting importance in the life 
of the state, principally because it brings forward the two great domi- 
nating personalities of Marius and Sulla. Mommsen devotes twenty 
pages to Jugurtha. Greenidge gives the major part of three out of eight 
chapters of his first volume to the Jugurthine war — more than seven 
times the amount allowed by Mommsen; and a good story it is, too, 
not only in the description of the interesting military movements but 
also in the skilful portrayal of the motives affecting the people and the 
plutocracy, in their conflict with the aristocratic party, and the virtual 
defeat of the former by the successful termination of the war through 
the capture of Jugurtha by Sulla. " The end [of the war] came 
through diplomacy, not through battle, through an unknown quaestor 
who belonged to the old nobility and possessed its best gifts of facile 
speech and suppleness in intrigue, not through the great ' new man ' 
who was to be a living example of what might be done, if the middle 
class had the making of the ministers of the State" (p. 472). 

The citations given are a fair sample of the excellent style of the 
work throughout. It will appeal strongly to the general reader, whom 
the English litterateur always keeps in mind, but it is addressed also 
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to the scholar, as based on the original sources and presenting the results 
in accordance with the most advanced ideals of history-writing. It may 
be said that this firm grasp of the subject is not so evident in the 
opening chapter. Although this gives copious references to the original 
sources, the citations from the secondary treatises are relatively more 
numerous, and it is only when we get into the body of the work, which 
is based firmly on the original material, that the real power of the author 
is shown. It is to be hoped that the author may change somewhat the 
distribution of the subject-matter when he comes to the principate so 
that we may have rather more of Augustus and his epoch-making re- 
forms, at the expense of a curtailment of the history of the later 
Julian-Claudian dynasty. The literal-minded reviewer has some diffi- 
culty in making the connection between Blake's verse on page xiv and 
the body of the work. But these minor strictures are offered rather in 
deference to the theory that one of the functions of the critic is to 
criticize than with the thought of serious condemnation of the excel- 
lent piece of work that Dr. Greenidge has given us. 

Joseph H. Drake. 

A Short History of England. By Edward P. Cheyney, Professor 
of European History in the University of Pennsylvania. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company. 1904. Pp. xvi, 695.) 
The title of this new text-book of English history inevitably sug- 
gests J. R. Green's well-known Short History of the English People, 
and there are, indeed, quite a few points of similarity between the two 
books. While not going so far as Green in treating the literary and 
social sides of England's past, Professor Cheyney has carefully avoided 
the " drum and trumpet " element, and his text will be particularly wel- 
come to those teachers who are seeking to emphasize the economic and 
institutional aspects of English history. The book is well planned 
throughout, and although about one hundred pages longer than the 
average text-book of history in this country, its easy style and well- 
diluted facts should make it possible for the pupils to cover the whole 
of it in one year. 

In a brief preface the author gives us the viewpoint from which 
he approaches his narrative. In the first place, he would make certain 
fundamental facts of physical and political geography, of race, and of 
early institutions " absolutely clear and familiar " ; secondly, he would 
include in the narrative only such facts as were significant; thirdly, 
he would cling closely to the thread of English history; and lastly, 
he would omit all " statements and allusions the significance of which 
could not be explained in the book ". A careful examination of the 
contents of the history will show that the author has consistently fol- 
lowed the plan outlined in the preface. The first two chapters, on " The 
Geography of England " and " Prehistoric and Celtic Britain ", are 
excellent of their kind. The third chapter, on " Roman Britain ", gives 



